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ronizing shops where it took longer than two minutes to make a
purchase; and, second, that the shopkeeper who makes money in
London is he who sells twenty articles at a profit of a halfpenny
each, instead of selling one at a profit of sixpence. Hence, though
we can hold our own in commercial dishonesty with any foreigner
ever born, we have unico pre^p in all our shops, and we can buy
Professor Stanford's Eden in vocal score, mixolydian motets and
all, for half the price of Cavalleria Rusticana, though the latter
does not contain one-third as much new copyright music as the
former. I do not profess to be a man of business (though musical
criticism includes business, as the whole includes the part), but I
respectfully submit to Ricordi, Sonzogno, and continental music
publishers generally, that vocal scores are not in any country the
luxuries of the rich, and that the way to make money by them is
through low prices and large sales. Such prices as sixteen shillings
and twenty shillings for scores of Boito's Mefistofele and the last
seven works of Wagner are not remunerative; they are simply
prohibitive. The astonishing thing is that Novello, or some other
London and American firm, does not purchase these copyrights
from the present holders, and make a large haul by reversing the
greedy and shortsighted policy at present in force*

Although I have not, at the moment of writing this, seen
Cavalleria Rusticana, my refusal to buy the score has not left me
in total ignorance of the work. Do not be alarmed, I am not
going to perpetrate an "analysis." Those vivid emotions which
the public derive from descriptions of "postludes brought to a
close on the pedal of A, the cadence being retarded by four
chords forming an arpeggio of a diminished seventh, each grade
serving as tonic for a perfect chord," must be sought elsewhere
than in these columns. It is perhaps natural that gentlemen who
are incapable of criticism should fall back on parsing; but, for
my own part, I find it better to hold my tongue when I have
nothing to say. Yet I cannot help chuckling at the tricks they
play on their innocent editors. An editor never does know any-
thing about music, though his professions to that effect invariably
belie his secret mind.
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